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ABSTRACT 

Forty-six eleaentary-aged , learning disabled students 
were rated by their teachers on a 23-itea temperssent questionnaire 
(TTQ) during the Fall and Spring of the acadeaic year. Cognitive 
ability and achieveoent inforaation ( Woodcock- John son 
Psychoeducational Battery) were also collected during the first and 
last TOoth of the school year. Posttest cognitive and achievesMnt 
■easures were regressed on pre-subtest perfomance and teacher 
ratings o£ student tes^eraMnt. Results were interpreted to suggest 
that tenperament indices (i.e.. Task Orientation, Adaptability, and 
Reactivity) influenced perfomance on cognitive and achieveiMnt 
subtests controlling for XQ and variations in teacher rating styles. 
Task Orientation appeared particularly potent, influencing 
performance on those subtests requiring students to do more o£ 
something that they already knew how to do (e.g., siaple arithmetic 
operations, match-to-sample discriminations). (Author) 
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Abstract 

Forty*-six oloMntary-agedf Ieamin9 disable studont;* irare rated 
by thair tMcHara <m a 23-ltam tttiperasaiit qaaatimoaire (TTQ) 
during tba Fall and Spring of the aca(toaic year* Cognitive 
ability and achiavenent informaticm (Moodcock^crtuiami 
Psychoeducaticmal Battery) were also collected during th« firrit 
and last iKmth of the ac)ux>l year. Posttest cognitive and 
achieveaent aeasurea ifere regresaed on {nre-eubteat performance and 
teacher ratinga of atodent to^rasent* Results were interpreted 
to suggest that tesqperaaent indices (i«e«# Task Orientationt 
Adapat^ility* and Reactivity) influenced performance on cognitive 
and achieveiMnt subtests controlling for IQ and variations in 
teacher rating styles* Task Orientation appeared paiTticularly 
potent, influencing performance on those subtests requiring 
students to do nore of s<»ething that they already knew how to 
(e.g*, simple arithiaetic o^rations, siatch-to-sample 
discriainations ) • 
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Tttqwrasmit Xnf luences on (Mfnition and 
A^ievmMt la Children with Leamlnii Vrchlems 

Vaqperaamt Is a irlthln-persMi stylistic idiaracterlstic that 
interacts with toadiMrs* instructioiial and Banaq^msnt stoategiss 
to affoet sjbcwl porforaanca (Thonas a C%es8# 1977 )• flhlla the 
notiia that Individoal dlff arenas in personal or b^avioral 
styles influence, perhaps even nediate, interactions betmen 
children and their envir<ma»nts is intuitively appealing, the 
ii^iact of teo^raaent on aeasured cognitive ability is unclear* 
Further, it is not known whether certain tmiperaMrntal 
characteristics play a specific role in mediating positive or 
negative academic performance* The purpose of this study was to 
investigate the relationships between teacher temperament ratings 
and test determined IQ and teacher temperament ratings and 
academic achievement for children with learning problems. 

Howhere should the rela^ionshif^ among cognitive ability, 
academic achievement, and tea^raraent be more pronounced than for 
cases involving children with learning problems* By definition, 
these children are most often described as having an 
IQ/Achievement discrepancy i that is, they tend not to achieve at 
levels commensurate with their measured academic ability (Hallahan 
& Bryan, 1981). One possible contributor to the IQ/Achievement 
discrepancy may be the interaction over time of teacher's 
instructional and classroom behaviors with children's behavioral 
styles* Where teachers are able to accommodate a wide range of 
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indlvidaal fftyXlstic differences in their clasezooois, it eight be 
ergued thet the cleeeronn environnents are eu^ortive of 
chilATM^e teveXofment* "Oms, the c^portunity for children to 
leem end to teaooetrete that they hatw learned is enhanced. 
Miere teachers are iK>t accooBBOdativet devel^pmnt (i«e«# change 
oirer tiM) Bay be disrupted, straining children's abilities to 
process infomation, thus increasing the probability that the 
child will have problems learning. Stylistic variables, then, my 
help to describe the Invact of individual differences on the 
cailure to learn, in this regard, there should be a clear and 
persistent effect due to teoperamental characteristics on measures 
of achievement and to a lesser extent on measures of cognitive 
ability for learning disabled children. 

In a series of studies, Keogh and her colleagues (pee Keogh 
1983a and 1983b) have investigated the impact of children's 
tamperairont on their interpersonal and educational comjpetence* 
Three major hypotheses have guided this research: 1} temperament 
patterns can be defined as a set of measureable, relatively stable 
individual difference variables i 2} adults and peers interacting 
with children perceive individual differences and thus are 
influenced by the nature of interf^rsonal interactions; and 3} 
explanations for the behavior and perfonumce of children with 
handicaps in cognitive or physical development are more likely to 
be expressed as perceived variations in temfwraisent than are the 
behavior and performance variations of non-handicapped children. 
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iiMmr— III of Teiwar«iaf 1 QiaracLeri«tics 

Ito wmmmorm tmgmramimtg Keo^ and ber colleagues dmse U» 
64«*it» Itacdiar Taoqpamant Quest ionnaira (TlQ) d<miloped by 
T howas mmA Chess (1977 )• While many techniques to ass'MS 
te^perasmtal irarlations In Infants and ymng ^Idren have been 
developed {Rothbart, 1981), the TTQ was chosen by Keo^ because it 
highlighted the Influence of children's tes^rsMnt cm their 
interactlmis vlth adults. On the basis of an €»q»loratory factor 
analysis (Xeogh, Pullis, Cadi#ell, & Bur stein, 1979), 23 Items ifere 
selected from the original 64 items. The 23 Iteas vera ti^se vlth 
the hi^st loadings on the three factors needed to capture most 
of the rating scale variance. a subsequent study # Pullis and 
Cadvell (1982) reported results for a factor analysis of the 23 
temperament items. Additionally, they examined correlations 
between the teachers' ratings of temperament and their ratings of 
Bove traditional student aptitudes (i.e., ability, im>tivatiOn, 
social skills, etc.). Implicating previously reported findings, 
Pullis and Cadwell {1982} extracted three cc^bcm factors 
accounting for 60% of the variance frcoi their analysis of teacher 
ratings. A varimax rotation resulted in three independent 
teiqperaffient factors and yielded findings that were essentially 
identical to those reported by Keogh et al. (1979). The first 
factor. Task Orientation, reflected the students ability to rcnsain 
seated during work activities, to persist on tasks until 
completion, and not to be distracted. Students scoring high on 




thm Mooad factor, Adaptability, tended to react positii^ly to 
•tisilic to easily nodify their behavior in reeponse to routine 
changes, awl to respond poeitively during social iateracticms* 
The last factor. Reactivity, refers to the student's tenancy to 
overreact to stressful situations and to be«»e overly i:^Mt «rtien 
frustrated. 

Zntenml item consistency witJiin the three factor TTQ and sex 
and graite differences were also examined* When item were g r ou p ed 
vithin factors and tested for internal item consistency, alpha 
coefficients for Task Orientation, Adaptability, and Reactivity 
were .94, .SS, and .62 respectively {Pullis, 1979), A test of 
factorial Invariance, testing the assumption that the rating scale 
measures the same thing at different grade levels and across sex, 
supported the hypothesised three factor model (Cadwell & Pullis, 
1983), 

In sum, results of the psychcHMtric analyses of the Teacher 
Temperament Questionnaire lend support to the contention that the 
23-item short form is a reliable technique for assessing teacher's 
perceptions of children's ten^rament* The two forms (64-- and 23- 
items) are factorially consistent! the factors have demonstrated 
internal consistency; agreement among raters is acceptably highi 
and the scores are consistent with expectations for age and sex of 
children* Moreover- teachers are able to use the scale 
efficiently (Keogh, Pullis, & Cadwell, 1982). Of note, the 
subscales Task Orientation, and Reactivity were not found to be 
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indepe^lMt, hoiiev«ir# these Mibscales had different petterne of 
correletloa vith oth^tr caecher eetlmates (e«9«f sotivaticm, 
eeedwic pmrtormanem, potential ^ and wcial interacticm iricills} 
(Pttllie ft CadifeU^ 1982). 
TMperaa^t and lecher Pecieions 

In addition to inveetigatin? the j^y^dnmetrio prcpertiea of 
the TfQ, work has also focused m studying the iaipact of 
children's toveraaient <m teacher ^Krisions* Using a policy 
capturing, regressicm-nodeling aiqproach developed by Shavelmm, 
Cadwell, and Isu (1977), Pullis and Cadvell (1982) regressed 
teacher decisions in areas such as seatwork monitoring, small 
group activity monitoring, activity transition monitoring, 
freeplay activity monitoring, and plac^nent recooBoendatlons onto 
student characteristics* Teachers* decision strategies vere thus 

captured.** The most important finding reported by Pullis and 
Cadi#ell {1982} was that teachers relied heavily on f.^aperament 
information when they had to make classrom managttMnt decisions. 
The contribution of tc^nperan^nt to the decision making process was 
evident even when controlling for ratings of ability, activation, 
and social interaction skills. More specifically, children with 
negative tmperament patterns are viewed as requiring im>re and 
specialised teacher supervision and direction. Moreover, %^ile 
the type of temperament information (Task Orientation, Reactivity, 
Flexibility) is differentially important, the impact of Task 
Orientation appears most potent. In sum, results reported by 
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CaaMll ud Pttllis (1983), Xao9h (1983b) ^ and Piaiis sad CadMll 
(1M2) ImtA mqp|»rt tP tlw cwita nt l cm that tMclHur'a rMpOMea to 
cdiildrwi ia elMsroon situaticms are Mdiated by tb«ir pareeptiMs 
of tbm diildrwi** taaperaaantal ^laraetarlatiea* (to gmaral 
iotaiit ia collacting inforsMtion for thia study ma to determina 
wlMtlMr or aot parforwmca varianca aaaociatad with noaaoraa of 
cognitiva ability and claaaroom achieircaMat coald ba ac^mmted fbr 
by taachar ratiaga of atu^at tanparamat* Siii^y at«tad, wa vara 
intaraatad in whatbar and bov atyliatic variablaa is^act <hi 
cognition ami achievemnt for children with learning problMia* 

Method 

Sublticts . ^ibjects vere 46 children frcm the core aaaple of 
the University of Virginia Learning Disabilities Research 
Institute (LORD* The children attended one of four self- 
contained^ experimental classroc^ns for IA> pupils located in local 
eleiaentary schools* Approximately 80% of the students %mrB 
Caucasian! the remaining 20% trere Black* All children were frcm 
lotirer to middle income families # based on parent occupation. All 
subjects were selected fr<» a larger pool of pupila who met 
district eligibility standards for placement as learning disabled. 
District eligibility standards included an IQ/Achievement 
discrepancy criteria* Ability as determincKl l:^ the WZ^-R was: X 
-98, a - 13* The average discrepancy betwecm HISC-R and PIAT or 
WRAT standard* « es was approximately 13 points for reading and 
18 points for math# Ages ranged frcm 86 to 138 months (X • 108# 
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o « 14)« The msmpln inducted 38 boya and 8 girls. 

Stttdrnt ability and aehievasMUit information (Wx^dteock-Jolinawi 
Payclioadiioational Battery • Teata of Cognitive Ability [HJTCA] and 
Teata of Achiavomt [HJTA] ) van oollected during tiM f irat and 
leat amtha of tba adiool year* Teacher ratinga of pupil 
diaractariatiea were alw collected during the firat and laet 
M>ntha of the actwol year* 

Weaaurea and Procedure * Fcmr female taachera mre naked to 
oo^lete a 23-it«i tai^raaent queationnaire for each of their 
atutenta during the Fall and ^ring of the academic year. Ba^ 
itefli described a child's behavior in an educational setting* 
Responses indicating frequency of the occurring behavior ran^d 
from hardly ever to aloost alvays and were rated on a 6-*point 
Likert scale. The 23 items were selected from the original 64^ 
item Teacher T^perament Questionnaire (TTQ) developed by Th<mas 
and Chess (1977). Factor analysis of the TTQ (Keogh, Pullis, a 
Cadwell^ 1982) reduced the 64 it^s down to the 23 ''best*' itras 
(i.e#, those that had the largest factor loadings tfhile 
maintaining the factor structure of the lon^r instrument). 
Pullis and Cadwell (1982) have deflKsnstrated that the nine 
subscales supported by Thomas and Chess (1977) are not independent 
but can be grouped into three higher order temperaront factors: 
Task Orientation, Adaptability, and Reactivity. 

Data Analysis . Data analysis was conducted in two leases. 
First, the effect of temperament on each of the cognitive subtests 
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mmm MMlned* itiis vm accoaplii^Md by gemratln? 13 regression 
■odelSf MM Botel to exsaiiM Mch HJTCIi subtest plus erne pockil to 
enMU^ne tfm US foil Msle cognitive ability indmc* For each 
w>telf post*eubtest perforaance vas regressed on pr^subtest 
perforaanM and teact^r ratings of sti^tent tesperamnt. (Itote« 
Since data collected cm sti^lents rated 1^ the ssm teacher would 
fwt be ii^pemlentf these analyses were ccmdueted with deviation 
scores calculate by subtracting the teactors* man rating over 
students frooi each individual student's smre [Cronbach, 1976] ) • 
In order to ccHitrol for teacher variation vrtien con^ring data 
across different teachers, the within^-teacher correlation natrices 
were included as an independent variable in the regression 
equation* "Riusr we were able to evaluate the relative 
contribution of traperamental characteristics controlling for 
teacher rating style and pretest performance* Second, the effect 
of tevperasent on the Woodcock-'Johnson Tests of Achievement was 
ejca&lned* In this analysis, 14 regression models were generated, 
one for each of the 10 subtests and one for each of the four 
achieveMint factor clustere* Again, post-subtest performance was 
regresfi^ed on teacher rating variations, pre*subtest performance, 
and the temperamental coo^site variables (Task Orientation, 
Adaptability, and Reactivity)* 

Results 

On the tests of cognitive ability, task orientation accounted 
for a significant portion of the variance in posttest performance 
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Qwt and abov# tMchor irariability and prataat porfoxMme on 
thTM aubtttatui, Sfiatial RalatiMa, f^antitatlva Cws^tM, and 
llui^ara Ravarsad* Fbr tha full acala amraf mXf prataat 
parftmanea acocRmtad for a ai^iif leant portioa of tha pcMttaat 
varlaaca, althooq^ rating oa tha ta^paraamtal indeic, 
Adaptability, approacbad ai^ificaaea (p < •IS)* Table 1 
aumrisaa tha trngtemmiwi wo^X affect analyaaa for the ^OTChm 



Znaart Tabia 1 about hara 



For the tests of achiavas^tf a nore variable relationship 
between tMiperaaient and postteat performance emrged. Task 
orientation accounted for significant portions of the posttest 
variance on the subtests Calculation^ Applied Problems, and 
Proofing. Adaptability accounted for significant portions of 
posttest variance cm subtests Letter-fford Identification and 
Social Studies. Finally, Reactivity made a significant 
contribution to posttest performance on tha subtests Proofing, 
Science, and Social Studies* Table 2 aummariaes the regreaaion 
model effect analyjees for the K7TA. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Discosaicm 

Mneroufl aaalyMS Mm oondiMrted i» the mm data set, thue 
potential problaM with Type X error mrit caatimw interpretation 
of the reeulte. It etould alM be pointed cmtt hotieverf that this 



pMsible relationehipe that might warrant farther inveeti^tior.. 
Where theoretical consietencjy or corrt^rative evidence supported 
the s^neral direc^on of the alyris, ira have interpreted alj^ias 
beyond the conventional .05 li el of significance* While not 
wanting to overgeneralisr the results, we want to create 
opportunities for dibcusaion in an area that is not well- 
understood* 

Considering first the effect of t^^ierament on cognitive 
ability, only task orientation appears to Influence perforr^^nce in 
the cognitive domain* Hore^^verf the effect was present on only 
three of the twelve cognitive &«ibtests* By definition. Task 
Orientation reflects the student's ability to remain seated during 
%rork activities, to persist on tasks until cc^letion, and not to 
be distracted* The finding then that increased task orientation 
resulted in li]^roved performance on subtests Spatial Relations and 
Numbers Reversed was not surprising. Simply being more attentive 
and more persistent is likely to improve performance on these 
subtests* On the timed subtest. Spatial Relations, task oriented 
behavior would tend to isq>rove performance by increasing the 
probability that a child would be able to make appropriate task 



is an ei^loratory study, hence, there is 



need to speculate on 
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ralavAnt discrlAinations^ A review of student protocols 
corroborates tliis interpretati<m« Stwients tended iwt to auike 
erroneous jv^pmints sbout irtiich coB^nents suaned to the idiole, 
rather their scores vere limited by their inability to respond 
quickly* In gwieral, it would appear that the effect of task 
orientation is aost likely to be present where performance can be 
influenced by the child's ability to do flmre of scoiething that the 
child already knows tow to do (i«e«, nake simple match^to-sample 
discriminations) (Xneedler a Hallahant 1981)* 

All classrooa» from lAich sample students «wre drawn used the 
Corrective Reading and X^anguage Systra programs (published by 
Science Research Associates)* 'Hiase programs place emphasis on 
teaching children to recall verbatim, information introduced in 
daily lessons* Coupled with increased task orientation # 
programmatic emphasis on specific recall of information might well 
account for isproved performance on the subtest Numbers Reversed* 
Following this line of reasoning, however, one might also expect 
improvement on subtests such as Memory for Sentences and Visual 
Matching* In the case of Memory for Sentences, Task Orientation 
did approach significance (p < #15)* For Visual Matching, 
however, there was no interpretable effect due to Task 
Drier ..ation* Each of the remaininc^ cognitive subtests on the 
WJTCA requires not only that the child be attentive but also that 
the child aj^ly increasing amounts of strategic or general 
information in order to be successful* It was not surprising. 
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therefore, tlMt increaeas in task oriented behavior did not result 
in iiqmnred performanpe on those eubtesta* 

SSiiaa# Algossim^ llaretmi# and Yseeld^e (1980} reported that 
the cofniti-ve enbteet Qoantitatlve ConMpta has psyctooetric 
properties more similar to thMe of an achievoMnt subtest than to 
those of a measure of cognitive ability. The finding that task 
orientatiM inf liMnces perfonunce m Quantitative Concepts is 
consistent with results reported for the siath achievemcmt 
subtests* Task Orientation accounted for a significant portion of 
the posttest variance on subtests Calculations and Applied 
ProblCTis* Apparently the relatively low performance on math 
related subtests by students showing increases in task orientation 
was due not only to limitations in knowledge but also to lack of 
persistence and/or distractibility. Increased task orientation at 
posttest resulted in students doing more of what they already knew 
how to do* 

Two other findings deserve mention. First, we expected that 
there %rould be a general effect of temperament on achievement* 
This was not the case* For the Reading Achievmwnt Cluster and 
for the individual reading si^tests, there were no interpretable 
temperamental influences* This may have been due to the highly 
structured nature of the reading program* By desigr*, the 
Corrective Reading Program constrains childrens* responses, thus 
minimizing the importance of individual differences during problem 
solving* ha a result, increases in attentive, persistent behavior 
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are in keeping with program d»iands and individual differences in 
those behaviors tend not to be resarkable* Ostensibly, all 
children using this prograsi are constrained to be w>re task 
oriented because of the respmse deaands inherent to the program* 
In this vayt ^lildren are remrded by <teveloping more coa^lete 
skilled behaviors. 

A second finding of interest was that both Task Orientation 
and Reactivity i#ere iiqiortant influences on posttest performance 
for the written language subtest. Proofing* Inactivity also 
affected performance on subtests Science and Social Studies* 
Reactivity refers to a student's tendency to becooxe overly upset 
when frustrated. Findings here are consistent with the 
interpretation that perceived reductions in student frustration 
resulted in improved performance on subtests requiring the student 
to point out errors in written passages and to answer information 
items from the biological and f^ysical sciences or from geography, 
government, and CKJonomics* General informational areas are often 
troubles(»e for children with learning probl«ns« it seems 
reasonable, therefore, that any general or perceivckl reduction in 
frustration is likely to result in improved performance on items 
tapping these knowledge domains* 

The educational implications to be drawn from this study are 
largely descriptive. Our goal was to document the influence of 
individual difference variables on cognitive ability and academic 
achiev^aent* Given our findings, the next step would be to tackle 
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the questlOTt *So wtiat?'' He have tried to sake the case that 
tcgyer wmi t vay infloMice perfonance, over and above IQ, on tasks 
measuring both cognitive ability and aeadad.c achievement* If 
individual difference variables like Task Orientation have an 
effect cm ability and achievMMntf training children to be ^re 
i:ask oriented and less restive in the classz^oa should l^lp 
establish a aore supportive envirooBent for the child* 
Ultisuitely, this aay sake it possible for the teach^ir to increase 
the amount of academic engaged tim, a factor directly related to 
achieveront • 
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Table 1 

effect of TemperaiMnt on Changes in Cognitive Performance in Learning Disabled 
Fypilss Re(|res8ion Itodel Summary 



Predictor Variables 

T«iyera»ent 

Dependent Pretest T /isk Orient Adaptabilicy Reactivity 



VariJibles 


MSe 


R 


t 




t 


£< 


t 


£< 


t 


£< 


Full Sc«le 


48.12 


.67 


7.81 


.00 


.56 


.58 


1.61 


.12 


.50 


.62 


Plct Vocab 


3.47 


.74 


9.01 


.00 


1.21 


.23 


.23 


.82 


.92 


.36 


Spa Re Is 


11.53 


.71 


5.29 


.00 


2.62 


.01 


.99 


.33 


.07 


.94 


Hera Sents 


1.66 


.72 


8. 14 


.00 


1.45 


.15 


.08 


.93 


.96 


.34 


V-A Lrng 


70.77 


.66 


6.04 


.00 


.05 


.96 


.63 


.53 


.39 


.70 


Blending 


10.23 


.48 


2.59 


.01 


.87 


.39 


.69 


.49 


1.34 


.19 


Quant Cons 


9.00 


.63 


4.10 


.00 


2.51 


.02 


.28 


.78 


1.09 


.28 



Mote* For all tested models, df =» 37 ♦ This table does not incluilte information from 4 teacher 
predictor variables entered into the analyses prior to the pretests. 



Table 1 (Con't? 

Effect of Tesiperasient on Changes in Cognitive Ferfonaance in Learning Diaabled 
Pvyilss Regreaaion Model Summary 

Predictor Variablea 

Teag>eraaent 



Dependent 




2 


Pretest 


Task 


Orient 


Adaptability 


Reacrtivlty 


Variables 


MSe 


R 


t 




t 




t 


£< 


t 




Vis Match 


4.8S 


.58 


5.09 


.00 


.32 


.75 


.17 


.86 


•SI 


.62 


Ant-Syn 


7.68 


.71 


8.02 


.00 


1.00 


.32 


1.16 


.25 


1.25 


.22 


Anl-Synth 


13.30 


.37 


2.51 


.02 


1.04 


.31 


.12 


.91 


1.57 


.12 


ftum Revr 


2.92 


.37 


2.02 


.05 


2.20 


.03 


.60 


.55 


1.35 


.19 


Con Form 


21.99 


.55 


4.93 


.00 


.36 


.72 


.01 


.99 


1.19 


.24 


Analogies 


16.56 


.30 


1.60 


.12 


.98 


.34 


.20 


.84 


.82 


.42 



Note. For all tested aiodels, df " 37. This table does not include information from 4 teacher 
pradictor variables entered into the analyses prior to the pretests. 
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Table 2 

Sff«ct of 7e9iperaflient on Changes in Achievement in Learning Disabled Pupils x 
Recrresaion Model Summary 



Predictor Variables 

TCTtperament 



Dependent 




2 


Pretest 


Task 


Orient 


Adaptability 


Reactivity 


Variables 


MS« 


R 


t 


£< 


t 


B< 


t 


£< 


t 


£< 


Read Clus 


36.46 


.65 


5.49 


.00 


.83 


.41 


.40 


.69 


.29 


.77 


Math Clus 


79.81 


.58 


4.69 


.00 


1.68 


.10 


.86 


.39 


.92 


.36 


Hrit Lang clus 


37,56 


.60 


4.45 


.00 


.65 


.52 


.52 


.61 


.93 


.36 


Know Clus 


42.42 


.80 


10.94 


.00 


.08 


.94 


2.16 


.04 


2.37 


.02 


L-W ident 


7.56 


.81 


6.65 


.00 


.21 


.83 


.30 


.77 


.96 


.34 


Mord Attack 


7.42 


.62 


4.11 


.00 


.54 


.59 


2.09 


.04 


1.00 


.32 


Pass Comp 


4.26 


.71 


5.42 


.00 . 


.05 


.96 


.53 


.60 


.65 


.52 



Btote a For all tested models, df » 37* This table does not include information from 4 teacher 
predictor variables entered into the analyses prior to the pretests* 
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Table 2 (Con't) 

Effect of Temperament on Changes In Achievement in Learning Disabled Pupils $ 
Regression Model Sucsnary 

predictor Variables 



Dependent 




2 


Pretest 


Task 


Orient 


Adaptability 


Reactivity 


Variables 


MSe 


R 


t 


£< 


t 


£< 


' t 


£< 


t 


£< 


Calculation 


6.68 


.73 


4.68 


.00 


2.76 


.01 


1.18 


.24 


1.50 


.14 


Appl Probs 


7.35 


.62 


3.37 


.00 


1.61 


.12 


1.38 


.18 


1.25 


.22 


Dictation 


4.26 


.81 


8.24 


.00 


.61 


.54 


.34 


.74 


.91 


.37 


Proofing 


6.94 


.60 


2.05 


.05 


2.77 


.01 


1.40 


.17 


1.87 


.07 


Science 


3.35 


.81 


9.81 


.00 


1.24 


.22 


1.55 


.13 


4.59 


.00 


Soc Studies 


4.64 


.69 


7.02 


.00 


.77 


.45 


1.75 


.09 


1.96 


.06 


Huauiniti.es 


7.69 


.61 


6.33 


.00 


.34 


.73 


1.05 


.30 


.93 


.36 



Note. For all tested tm^dels^ df « 37. This table does not include Information from 4 teacher 
predictor variables entered into the analyses prior to the pretests* 
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